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“Machinery never cured juvenile delinquency. De- 
linquency comes out of the life of the child and unless 


that life is changed, delinquency cannot be cured. 


JAMES S. PLANT, M.D. 


A City Budget For Child Welfare 


C. C.. Carstens 


T Blue Ridge, North Carolina, in July, the 
Committee on Child Welfare of the Southern 
Institute for Social Work Executives, with Paul T. 
Beisser as chairman, made a laboratory study of the 
needs of dependent, neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren of Roanoke, Virginia,—which has a population 
of about 72,000,—for the purpose of determining: 


1. Whether the budgets for child care were being wisely spent. 


1 


at done to ecrer at e sum Of 
2 Wh could be ne to better iv ntage with th My) ur t 


3. What program for child welfare services should be suggested 


1a basis of reasonable adequacy. 


The amounts available in the 1933 budgets for 


child care were as follows: 


. School attendance. $1,228 
b. Juvenile court and detention home 10,011 
c. Foster family care 5,800 
d. Maternity home service for the Salvation 
Army. 4,600 
Potal $21,639 


The committee felt that this total sum could have 


been better all cated. 


BS It was proposed that Iinste 1 of tw 
at $600 each per vear, one visiting teacher at $2,000 sh 
appointed. 
2. The sum of $9,239 was sugg 
vhich ided $1,200 t h g ( 
proba ( om er W n 4, ( 
le ed p obati ( 
In view of tl b 
cn r wor sti 
VOrk was nes \ 
only one private agency for both services. 


Asseumine that the community wants most of all to 


all 
have satisfactory disposition of the most obvious and, 
to the ordinary citizens, the most serious and dis- 
turbing problems, namely, the kinds that thrust 
themselves out into public 1otice, perhaps the first 
one of importance 1s the child destitute of family care 


Continued on page 4, column 2 
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The Challenge of Juvenile Delinquency 


HAT is the make-up of juvenile delinquents? 

\ \ Speaking at the Eastern Regional Conference 
of the Child Welfare League of America in New York 
City on June 8, Mrs. Eleanor T. Glueck, research as- 
sistant, Institute of Criminal Law, Harvard Uni- 
versity, presented with regard to this question sta- 
tistics from One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, of 
which she is co-author with her husband, Dr. Sheldon 
Glueck. 

The 1,000 boy delinquents in the study appeared 
before the Boston Juvenile Court during the years 
1917-22, and were sent by Judge Frederick C. Cabot 
to the Judge Baker Foundation for examination and 
recommendations for treatment. The report is the 


first volume in the Harvard Crime Survey Series con 


ii- 
} 


ducted by the Harvard Law School (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1934). 

The statistics showed that a high percentage 
(70.3 per cent) of these 1,000 boys were native born 
of foreign parents, and that an additional percentage 
(15.8 per cent) were foreign born. 

Inferences from some of the percentages presented 
by Mrs. Glueck are that many of the boys had been 
subject to such factors as: Youth and lack of educa- 
tion on the part of the parents; poor physical condi- 
tions of the home; poor neighborhood influences; 
family delinquency; indifferent or hostile parents; 


(Continued on page 2) 
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poor parental discipline; marginal or dependent 
economic status; unskilled occupations of fathers 
and the working-out of mothers; broken or inade- 
quate homes; abnormal environmental experiences; 
school maladjustment; discontinuing school, fre- 
quently for economic reasons; harmful habits and 
use of leisure; bad companions; employment, espe- 
1 
1 


cially in street trades, at an ear 


y age. 


Intelligence ratings showed: 


Normal 41.67 
(5.400, supernormal 

Dull or border ine 45.3 

Defective 


Most of these boys are said to have showed early 
misbehavior manifestations, such as: Bunking out, 
running away, truancy, unmanageableness, dis- 
obedience, defiance, lying, temper tantrums, cruelty, 
destructiveness, bullying, sex perversions, hetero-sex 
practices, excessive masturbation, stealing, excessive 
smoking, drinking. 

“These are the children,” said Mrs. Glueck, “‘ who 
come before juvenile courts . and we expect 
the juvenile court to perform the magic of straight- 
ening out the bent twigs of badly gnarled trees 


dwarfed in a sickly soil.” 


Wauar has been the result of the handling of the 
1,000 boy delinquents in Boston by a juvenile court 
with a clinical adjunct, and what accounts for the 
result? 

Mrs. Glueck stated that the average age of the 
offender was 13.5 years at the time of their appear- 
ance before the court. 

‘After the expiration of ‘treatment’ by the court,” 
she said, ““S8S per cent continued to recidivate. Of 
those who recidivated, 71.2 per cent had been con- 
victed for serious offenses; 20.9 per cent for minor. 
In the remaining 7 per cent there were no convic- 
tions or arrests but there was unofficial misconduct 
for which the offender might have been arrested. 
Of those arrested, an average of 3.6 arrests occurred.” 

As reasons for the failure of the Boston Juvenile 
Court, even with a clinical adjunct, to rehabilitate a 
greater proportion of the delinquents involved in the 
study, Mrs. Glueck gave the following: 


| ‘hildrer 
ved the cnhiuidren too 


court rece ite, and from a background 


1. The 

not conducive to reformation. Although a certain proportion of 
children can undoubtedly be salvaged even at this point, the 
make-up and history of juvenile delinquents seem to indicate that 


efforts to curb their delinquent careers must be made much earlier. 


2. The court could not always do what it desired in a particular 
case or what the clinic recommended. The court carried out the 
clinical recommendations in 21.5 per cent of the cases. Where the 


recommendations were entirely carried out, 


18 per cent of the 
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boys were later non-delinquent; where they were not cart 
5 per cent were non-delinquent. 
(1) Legal or procedural obstacles to the carrying ou 
clinical recommendations. Court has no } 


commit directly to schools for feeble-minded.) 


nmaea. 


(Example: 


(2) Various statutory age limitations to the com: 
children to different institutions. 
(3) Conflicting court jurisdiction. (Many boys wet 
tion in other courts at the time of their appeara: 
Boston Jus enile Court.) 
(4) Appeals system: Children have the right of app 
Superior Court, which seldom if ever takes accou 
clinical findings. 
(5) Lack of parental cooperation in carrying out th 
mended treatment. 
(6) Refusal or inability of various social agencies t 
court in the placement of certain delinquents. 
(7) Refusal or inability of public institutions and aut 
to aid the court in enforcing the recommendations. 
(8) Limited understanding or skill of some probatio: 
and social workers in handling cases of delinquents. 
(9) Paucity of necessary community facilities for 
the clinical recommendations. 
3. There is no unification or integration in the process of t 
juvenile delinquents in Boston. 
4. Even though the Juvenile Court may begin to recog: 
intensive case work and psychiatric treatment are nect 
is not prepared to render such long-time intensive serv 
is a basic conflict between the legal and social work or 
approach to the problems of delinquency. 
5. Limited knowledge of causation and 


treatment of 
(symptomatic treatment of crime). ‘Treatment is on a t 


error basis. 


“Obviously,” said Mrs. Glueck, “society 


coping adequately with the problem of juveni! 


linquency. 


the law, or even to child guidance clinics, is 
The very make-up of young delinquents ind 
to us that: 

1. We can and must treat them earlier before agenci 
receive them. 

2. They come from an environmental and _biolo 
inimical to their reformation, and in order to salvage 
proportion of them, social forces must be released to imp! 
general conditions of life. 

3. Other agencies of society—school, church, welfare 
tions—that have any contacts with underprivileged childt 
obviously failed to stem the tide because they have not r 

delinquency or, having recognized it, did not realize it \ 


” 
concern, 


Mrs. Glueck then discussed clues derived tro! 


background and make-up of delinquents and 


their later careers, clues that might serve as a | 
in a concerted attack upon juvenile delinqu 


She pointed out that the lowest delinquency 
was found among those boys who were subj 
factors the reverse of those mentioned at th 
ginning of her address. 


To leave this burden to the agenci 
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Wuar are some phases of a program of crime pre- 
vention which are of particular concern to those deal- 
ing with children? 
|. Court and Clinic 

‘It is obvious,” said Mrs. Glueck, “‘that much 
col be done to increase the effectiveness of the 


juvenile court and the clinic. They have not yet had 
an opportunity to show the full fruits of their best 
efforts because they have been handicapped in so 
any ways.” 


She presented the following as basic needs: 


. Unified children’s code. Because of the accumulation of 
nt ai 
‘ 


vected laws dealing with juveniles there should 


da il re-examination of all the legislation regarding 
children with a view to the drafting of a simple straight-forward 
code based on well-defined consistent principles. In such a code 
would be considered such questions as: 
Whether there should be a state-wide juvenile court, 
with rotating judges. 
2) Whether, instead of a juvenile court, there should be one or 
family courts. 
What relationship the court shall bear to the institutions 
which children are committed for care, education, or cor- 


(4) Whether appeals from the juvemile court should be re- 
stricted to status, and final disposition left with a specialized 
‘nile court. 
Whether the form of complaint in delinquency cases should 
changed to petition. 


(6) Whether the 
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+. Community n pre he r 

adequate recreational f t 
tional placement services 

ur oO ( oO ( 

with the commu faci ir 
treatment be cor t 
pr the judge of the Bo Juv 3 has r 
over the length of t that a child shou 

ve Stitut H r or dischar 
recomm 1 ( or tn 1 the ( \ 
each authority dealing with what is really a unified problen 
his particular piece of the procedure 

n end in itself. 


other words,” Mrs. Glueck declared, “effort 


must be directed teward any arrangement that will 
insure intensive treatment for a young delinquent 


once he has been placed in the hands of the law. It 
is a long and delicate process, requiring frequent 
adaptation of means to end, ingenious changes of 
approach, the mutual cooperation and unflagging 
interest of probation officials, social workers, school 
teachers, parents, and companions of the delinquent 
and, in a certain proportion of cases, psychiatric 


therapy. 


Young Transients 


age jurisdiction of the court shall be raised, 

cetera. 
Henry W. 
Boy anp Girt TRAMps oF America, by Thomas Minehan. Farrar 


nd Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1934. 267 pages (illustrated with 


phot 


ographs by the author). $2.50. 


No thoughtful person who, while riding in an 
automobile, has been “thumbed” for a ride by 
boys and girls, can escape the question, Where do 
they come from and where are they going? The story 
of many a hitch-hiker is undoubtedly a challenging 
biographical and social epic if one but knew all that is 
behind the hitch-hiker’s thumb. 

But, according to Thomas Minehan, the hitch- 
hikers are aristocrats compared with the boy and 
girl tramps who ride mostly either on top of or inside 
freight cars. 

Mr. Minehan, a young professor of sociology at the 
University of Minnesota, “began to collect case his- 
tories of men who went down with the boom in 1929.” 
He felt the challenge of the personal epic behind each 
down-and-outer, and began in 1932 to put on old 
clothes and ‘‘stand in the bread-lines in the cold and 


TH URSTON 


rain.” He associated with individual tramps until he 
had material for a thesis, ““A Study of Attitudes of 
Transient Men and Boys.” 

Besides men, he “found youths and not a few girls 
it hobo railroad yards or jungles and river shanty- 
towns.” ‘‘ The girls were dressed in overalls or army 
breeches and boys’ coats or sweaters—looking, 
except for their dirt and rags, like a Girl Scout Club 
on an outing.”” “‘Where were their homes? Where 
were they going? How long had they been upon the 
road?) Why did they leave home? What did they 
expect to doin the future? I began asking questions. 
How did they live? What did they eat?) Where did 
they stay? How did they get clothing? What did 
they do all day?” 

He began living with them; he “travelled in six 
states as a transient,” and “experienced in all seasons 
the daily life of a boy or girl living in box-cars.”” He 
“collected over five hundred case histories and as- 

(Continued on 
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The Bulletin is in large measure a Forum for discussion in print of child 
welfare problems. Endorsement does not necessarily go with the printing 
of opinions expressed over a signature.—Editor. 


This Butcetin, published monthly (omitted in July and August). 


Annual subscription, $1.00 Single copies, 10c. 


The U.S. Children’s Bureau 


W iwespreap relief in all the states to meet absolute 
want has kept parents and their children alive. In 
many instances, family life that has been maintained 
is on a low subsistence level. But life is more than 
shelter, food and raiment. If our civilization is to 
be maintained, we must in all seriousness ask, What 
have we kept these children alive for? 

It has been reported from various quarters that 
because of broken morale in many families a larger 
number of children are neglected, and subject to 
cruelty and abuse, than has been true for some time. 

In our form of government central control or di- 
rection from Washington is abhorred, but the pro- 
mulgation of wholesome ideals regarding the nation’s 
children, and methods for their nurture and training, 
is very much needed. 

Kor this purpose we have a federal instrument, 
the Children’s Bureau,— which has now attained its 
majority and will be able to discharge the great 
duties laid upon it by this crisis in national and 
family life if it is given the personnel and the re- 
sources to make this work possible. 

Through its studies of the effects of social and eco- 
nomic conditions on infant and child life, such as 
low wage rates and broken families, and through its 
publications, it has brought valuable information to 
those who are in position to bring about better 
conditions. 

The choice of a new chief of the Children’s Bureau 
to succeed Miss Grace Abbott places large respon- 
sibilities on the present administration. It seems to 
be a foregone conclusion that the new appointee 
should be a woman. But it is also important that 
the woman should have broad training and experi- 
ence in the problems of individual care of the child 
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and in the many social and industrial phases of life 
affecting the welfare of children and their fami! 


C. C. Carste 


A City Budget For Child Welfare 
(Continued from page 1) 


entirely. Then there is the child who is classed as 
delinquent, and the child who is in conflict with his 
school situation to the extent of truancy or not being 
amenable to school discipline. Then come the family 
situations, where wilful neglect or inadequate paren 
tage spell disaster to the child so clearly that neigh- 
borhood or school can discern the signs and be di 
turbed by them. 

If the joint agency attempted to cover anythi 
like the usual range of family problems, it 
necessarily be highly selective, taking very few 
of any one type. Without a child-caring 
available to it, it would be hamstrung at that point 
at which some form of foster care is the essential 
of the treatment plan. 

The essence of the proposal was that the new ser- 
‘ice, instead of covering the whole range of problems 
presented by families, should select one group of 
cases for its attention, and that the group selected 
should be those families with children, particularl 
younger children, where the facts at the time of ap- 
plication indicated that one or more of the children 
presented a serious problem or indicated the develop- 
ment of problems, particularly such situations as 
contain the threat that, lacking attention and service, 
removal of the children might be the final out 

By merging the money available for private ser- 
vice to children and private service to families, a 
fund of $37,400 would be available for an undiffer- 
entiated case work service. Of this amount, $32,200 
was provided by the Community Chest in 1933; 
the remaining $5,200 came from board collected and 
other resources. 


A succEstep program for child welfare service for a 
city of 72,000 population, on a basis of reasonable 
adequacy, made provision for public service through 
a children’s division of a city department of public 
welfare. It was estimated that: 

1. On an average, 100 children would remain in care for 

of four years. 

2. The department would accept 100 applications per year 
vestigation at the rate of eight per month, or in approx 

three families. 

3. The intake would be 25 new children per year. 


4. Of the children received into care, 75 per cent would | 


vided for in boarding homes, and 25 per cent in free homes. 
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ice would be a part of the division (for which 


one statf member would be required), and on the bas! 


ia : 
ive a City of 2,000, the probable number tf 
id would be 165 hildret fae 
f | are S alvisi« would SO t e care ot h parol 
¢ t cn ire qaiscnarged iu CNOOIS ¢ 
department of pub “ 


] 


The yearly budget, without details, would be: 


‘ ive 
St $10,540 
I B ( othing, etc $ oth I i 
ce; hos} » a » and 
1g 400 
\ Stratiy a oO ri d 
| $42 620 
4 rer 
> 
D service in foster h rage of 
I I per d 1,200 
\ trativ 1 overt VARS 
? 
| high school con vo whit 
o1ored 100 
| siting cher O00 
S VISO 
d. Two stenographers and one record clerk 240 
e. A istrativ overhead cos 3.075 
lortal £997 OFS 


The suggested private service would be undertaken 
by a children’s aid society for foster care, protective 
and preventive service, for case work service to the 
unmarried mother and her child, and for the elimina- 
tion of demoralizing community conditions. (Case 
work service to institutions is also included, which 
ferably should be assumed by the institutions 
themselves, but during the transitional period might 
be undertaken by the children’s aid society.) 
estimated that: 


It was 


iO . average, 50 children would remain in care for a 
of two vears. 
2. Ay | roximately 40 applicati ns, involving 100 childre ‘ would 
be accepted each year for investigation. 
’. The intake would be 25 new children per vear. 
Che yearly budget would be: 
4. ( n’s aid Cle fy (pri ilé) 
a. Staff F10,500 
b. Board, clothing, hospital, psychiatric and 
hological service, et cetera 13,66 
\dministrative and overhead cost 
Yotal $27,315 


Earnings from board collected and from other 


sources would amount to about $4,000, leaving a 
] 4 - ‘ 
total of $23,315 to be secured for private service. 
Ti total yearly cost of a child welfare service on the 
basis of reasonable adequacy for a city of this size 
] 
would then be as follows: 
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The Challenge of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


‘ 
mpha zing that by the t hildren ich th 
court it too late in a prope rtion of 
+ + + 
cases to preven he turthe velopment of thei : 
delinquent careers, Mrs. Glueck outlined the follow- 
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6. A police crime prev , | 
Far g ( f 
oward young d ‘Bi 
1 
S 1 of t 
of Te S which 


IIL. Prevention 
Remarking upon the complex 
realizing the limits of effective 


and the necessity of 
laid socio-economic 


factors, Mrs. Glueck said: 


action down by 


= 
~ 


“Certainly, however, any efforts to raise the status bf 
of the underprivileged (minimum wages, better ei 
housing, slum clearance, et cetera) are in the right ; ; 
direction as are any efforts to control the handi- ei 


our (birth 


sterilization ot the unfit, segre gation) ; 


capped in society control, voluntary { 


— 


“Given the conditions under which we must live 


today, we can apply certain of the clues which have 
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by child guidar ( ; and experimentation with various 
methods of treatment. 
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p- +. Adeq 1a recreati il fac \ ing d lents. 
5. Special taciities tor childre eht taminate others 
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been turned up so far in research into the make-up of 
delinquents: 


Resolution of culture confl 


i 
2. Marital and 


mily guidance « 


Je Parental educatl 


programs oOo be de st 
} lit -} 

iny parents Nave il 
4. Careti supervision of de} eglected children, par- 
ticularly those from broken h 5 where thers work out. 
Supervisi ot ch ( d re 
} 
6. More adequate foster J of neglected and ‘det 
cn ren. 
7 } 

Keep children in sch g cI er education 
pro Ss 
8. Protection of children tl y employ 
9, Proper recreati | outlets t cnildre 


Implied in all of this 


an abandonment of the 
policy of laissez-faire in programs of social welfare. 
We must recognize that juvenile delinquency breeds 
in the kind of environment and on the kind of hered- 
ity of which some outside control is necessary. Per- 
sons who by virtue of their heredity and environment 
cannot guide their own affairs or those of their chil- 
dren in a way not detrimental to society at large 
for the sake of the individual delinquent but also for 
the social protection.” 


Ix crosine her address, Mrs. Glueck gave a word of 
caution about over-optimism in regard to any pro- 
gram dealing with juvenile delinquents because of 
the limited state of our knowledge about crime 
causation and effective treatment. 

“st ought to be stressed,” she said, “that those 
who harbor too great expectations from any of the 
measures proposed for coping with juvenile delin- 
quency are doomed to disappointment. In this 
enterprise, as in so much of human endeavor, under- 
standing must precede control; and unfortunately 
the sciences and arts upon which depend a more suc- 
cessful attack on juvenile delinquency are as yet in ; 
very imperfect state. 

“We still know little about the basic problem of 
the relative rdles of hereditary and acquired qualities 
in the disposition and behavior of human beings. 
Psychology, psychiatry, social case work, and edu- 
cational practices have as yet not reached a very 
high degree of effectiveness, though happily they 
seem ever to be improving. Wise societal planning 
is still in embryo. Hence it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that careful biologic and sociologic research and 
experimentation go hand in hand with ‘practical pro- 


1 
grams’ designed to ‘produce immediate results.’ 


‘In the last analysis, our hope lies in the methods 


of the scientist; that is, in disciplined intelligence 
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conscientiously and fearlessly applied to the h & 
for truth wherever it may lead.” 

Editor’s Note: With regard to the opinion expressed ’ 
persons that, as the boys studied in this research wer ‘ 
difficult cases,”’ the conclusions do not apply to the ru: 
of the cases of the Boston Juvenile Court, Mrs. Glu ( 
there is ample proof at hand that the boys reported o1 
typical of a// cases coming before the Court either duri: ”? 
or late 

Young Transients 
(Continued from page 3) 
sociated on terms of intimacy with several ! 
sand.”’ 
His notes were apparently not written in the pres- 
ence of his boy and girl tramp companions, tor he 
says, ‘I went to a room and jotted down my impres- 


sions, returned to my classes at the Unive: 
Minnesota, and at the first opportunity discarded 
my school clothes for the rags of a vagrant. Week 
ends, holidays and vacations found me upon the 
road . . . chiefly inthe Middle West.” 
Out of these experiences, the book was written t 
answer the questions referred to above. N 
short of a reading of the book itself can give a 
quate idea of the oftentimes gruesome answe! 
The chief critical questions one can ask about th 
book are ones which apply similarly’to all case his 
tories, such as: How far were the stories told h 
his fellow tramps colored by their attitudes toward 
the questions? It seems that the author must « 
have written down notes in their presence or hav 
aroused their suspicions as to his genuineness as a 
tramp by his frequent disappearances “‘to a 
Also, if not written down in the presence of th 
and girls, how accurately were conversations re! 
bered by Mr. Minehan? However, even th 
critical queries should only whet the appetit: 
careful personal reading of Mr. Minehan’s boo! 
cover to cover. : 
In addition to the questions we have quoted hima 
asking, he discusses “‘their new education,” 


osophy,” and “prestige standards.” 


religious life,” “political and social 
He then 
his conclusions (among which is a statement that 
everything being done up to the time he wrot 
book was merely a palliative); makes his recon 
mendations as to ways out; and, in an appendiy, 


giVeS statistical and sociological data about th« VS 
and girls whom he has seen, particularly the five 
hundred of whom he had case histories. He accepts 
the estimate that there are a million and a quarter 
such tramps. (I wonder if he or any one reall) 
knows the number!) 
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identally, by a careful reading of this book, 
ts, teachers, employers, social workers, mission 
relief workers, and citizens in general will 


find themselves painted in unusual perspective 


iny there be who still think that only foreign 
uintries like Germany and Russia have in them 
hing to criticize, and that anyone who presumes 


ggest that we in the United States ought to 
| our ways is a “red,” I would advise him not to 
read this book with a wide open mind: it might 
him constructively critical of some things 
ron in the United States,—a painful and unor- 
< state of mind to be in. 

most persistent thought in the mind of the 
wer from reading the book is that the biggest 
ahead of all of us in the United States is so to 
as parents and citizens, carry on business, 


litics, education, recreation and religious teaching, 

we will give every child born in a whole genera- 

1 a decent chance to realize the potentialities for 


evement and social service that are 1n him. 


Monograph on Public-Private 
Alignments 


Aw avarysts of public and private agency relation- 
ships at the present time and a suggestion of the 
blems of the future are contained in New Align- 
between Public and Private Agencies in a 
munity Family Welfare and Relief Program, a 
recent pamphlet by Linton B. Swift, general director 
of the Family Welfare Association of America. 

The major part of the monograph is devoted to a 
1 ion of public and private agencies in this 
transitional period, the effect of subsidies upon both, 
characteristics of the public and the private agency, 
ind misconceptions which prejudice discussion re- 
garding functions. Asa means of making specific the 
eral discussion, Mr. Swift uses an extended illus- 
tration of a composite city having both a public and 
private agency. 


It is a mistake to assume that business and indus- 
trial recovery will soon enable welfare agencies to 
return to old ways of doing things, according to 
Mr. Swift. 


H W rites: 


future of the public agency will depend upon the extent 

ch its program is soundly developed and more deeply 

local public support and understanding. The future 

of the private agency will depend upon the extent to which it is 

r to face new developments—abandoning some old traditions, 

asizing others, and accepting the limitations as well as 


r-new possibilities of truly private effort. And the future 
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New Booklet on Child Care 
Beuievine that members of the League and others 
interested in family and child welfare would find 
many uses for an attractive publication telling 


briefly and simply “what it is all about,” the Child 


Welfare League of America ha 1 an 8-pas 
booklet WELFARE——THROUGH THE EyYEs o 
rHE CHILD. 

The material in the booklet — outlining some of the 


unfortunate circumstances in which a child need 
help and the kind of assist 
of us—was presented by Emil | ¢ 
director of statistics and research, New Jersev De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, 1 
at the Eastern Regional Conference of the League 
in New York City on June 8. 
Olliowing the conference ecto OF a CHhill- 
aren institution indicated would iike to use tne 


paper in his staff training course, and various exect 


tives felt it would be helpful in presenting child wel- 
fare problems locally. 

A university dean said: “It is a sympathetic and 
trikingly original presentation of those principles of 
child care which all social workers consider basic in 


any torward-looking program. 


The booklet, which is 6 x 9 and has a gray cover 


with a cut-out through which a child’s picture ap- 
pears, may be secured from the League at 10 cents 


per copy, or 8 cents per copy in quantities of 10 or 


more. [ nprinted white enveiopes for mailing will 


\ 
be supplied with the booklets without additional 


charge. 


A Model Ofanisilum 
[x tHE August number of The Atlantic Monthly, “A 


Post Office in Fairyland,” by Hilda Worthington 


Smith, describes the imaginative life of three chil- 


Kairy Apple Blossom, Forgetmenot 


dren as elves, 
and Lightning. 

The article is of additional interest to child welfare 
workers because the children created an orphanage 
in their fantasy. The Orphanage, or “‘Ofanisilum,’ 
was located in that section of Fairyland designated 
as Toddling, Babiland. The author, who was Fairy 


Apple Blossom, states: “‘It was full of ‘glad ser- 
prises,’ and therefore in our eves a model institution.” 


Although I had never heard the word ‘records,’ ” 


‘some inkling of their value must have 


she says, 


q 


~ 
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CHILD WELFAR! DEAG UY 


reached me at an early age, making me write down 
everything | considered of importance. 
There were sixty-six children in the institution, 


twentv nurses, seven doctors, and two faithful 


drug-store men 
] } ] 
In the article a typical floor plan for the orphanage 
has been reproduc ea. notab e for its long corridors 


where the children could race up and down. 

Miss Smith is now with the Kederal Emergency 
Relief Administration, directing workers’ e 
activities. She is a sister of Miss Helen Ha 


he Children’s Home Society 


of Virginia. 


A Manual for Foster Parents 
Tue Division of Charities of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, Columbus, Ohio, has recently 
issued a pamphlet entitled, Chi/d Tratming, A 
Vanual for Foster Parents, by Jessie A. Charter 


Ph.D.. instructor in parental education of the De 


partment of Adult Education, Ohio State University. 
Miss Esther M. McClai 


Bureau of Institutions and Agencies, who wrote the 


n, supervisor of the Ohio 


foreword, states that the material in the manual has 
been used for a vear or more with foster parents in 
Columbus. 

In addition to filling orders for Ohio agencies, the 
Division has a limited supply of the pamphlets for 
sale at 30 cents a copy, or 25 cents each if four or 

1 


more copies are 
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Detention in Family Homes 
For small cities and those of middle size, detention 
of both dependent and delinquent children in board- 
ing homes rather than in a detention home was urged 


this summer at the Blue Ridge Institute. 


The objection was raised that under such a plan a 
goodly number of children too difficult to detain 
would have to spend one or more days in jail. 

Apparently that is not inevitable. For example, 
in Buffalo, New York, and in Norfolk, Virginia, all 


types are reported as acs cared for in subsidized 
boarding homes, without recourse to jails. 
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Southern Regional Conference 


Amone subjects on the tentative program fi 
Southern Regional Conference of the Child W 
League of America to be held 
bama, October 12-13, are: 


Birmingham 


R mnship of relief and family weltare a es te 
| 
Fen , and timitatior ind opportu of the 
1 
resou s that can be developed to r t the 1 of tn 
| 

cent; preventive and remed! care of special groups of 

nh ro cn our present s pa ina 
of cares case discus Ions training and selection of per 


The conference is being planned under the 
manship of Mrs. Jesse W. Jones. 


J. V. S. Boston Office Closed 


As rue Boston branch of Joint Vocational S 
has been discontinued indefinitely, applican 
are requested to communicati 
the national office, 130 East 22nd Street, New 


social agencies 


City, regarding placement and vocational 
the New England area. 
The Boston office, under the directorship ot 
Mabel Gair Curtis, has been conducted sinc 
headquarters provided by the Women’s | 
tional and Industrial Union. 


Miss Lillian A. Quinn, director of Joint Vocat 


Service, reports that the New England committ 


the 


\la- 


which Ralph Barrow is chairman, will contit 


functioning and will advise the national offi 


work in that territory. 


Directory Changes 
Massacuuserrs—Boston: Children’s Mission to Child: 


} lizabeth B issell, General Secretary, succeeding Parker B 

MassACHUSET! Northampton: Children’s Aid Asso 
Hampshire County. Miss Marie Jester, Executive $ 
succeedin r Miss Catharine M. Sabine 


Enclosures 
(Sent to Members Only) 


Cuitp WELFARE— THROUGH THE EYEs OF THE CHILD, 
issued by Child Welfare League of heidive, (Price, 1¢ 
COPY; 8 cents per copy, quantities ot 10 or more; unpril 
velopes for mailing supplied, without additional charge.) 

Wuar is tHE NRA? A Guide for Study and Discussion 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1934. (For 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.; price, 

You HEtrep us to Hetp THEM, an illustrated folder | 
Children’s Service Bureau, Inc., 410 Liberty Ave., Pittsbur 

Cuitp Tratntnc--A Manual for Foster Parents, by J 
Charters, Ph.D. Published (limited edition) by Div 
Charities, State Department of Public Welfare, Columbu 
1934. (30 cents per copy; 25 cents each, in quantities 


\ 
or more.) 
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